TBE  EPUCATOB. 

“Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dilTusion  of  knowledge.” — Washixgton. 
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The  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young. 

Continued. 

In  regard  to  this  important  object,  there  are 
some  suggestions,  of  a  practical  nature,  which  I 
may  offer  in  a  few  words. 

(1.)  Carefully  select  the  subjects  to  which 
your  attention  is  to  be  more  particularly  directed ; 
and,  having  selected  them,  from  a  deliberate  con* 
viction  of  their  importance,  prosecute  them  stead¬ 
ily  and  perseveringly,  upon  a  regular  and  con¬ 
nected  plan.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  mind  de¬ 
rives  a  feeling  of  relief  from  varying  its  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  this  requires  to  be  done  with  caution. 
For  a  most  essential  mean  of  progress  in  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits,  is  to  have  one  leading  object  to 
which  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  directed  in  a 
special  manner.  This  ought  not  only  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  regular  periods  of  study,  but  should  be 
kept,  as  it  were,  habitually  before  the  mind,  so 
as  to  prove  a  ready  subject  of  thought  to  which 
the  attention  may  be  directed  during  intervals  of 
disengagement  from  any  diyect  pursuit.  The 
mind  cannot  be  unoccupied,  and  to  all  there  are 
many  such  periods  of  disengagement :  it  is  a  most 
important  part  of  mental  discipline  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  having  ready  and  accessible  objects  to 
which  the  mind  may  then  be  directed  in  a  pro¬ 
fitable  manner.  This  is  a  practice  of  great  value 
in  the  regulation  of  the  mind  itself,  and  calculated 
to  prevent  habits  which  are  destructive  of  a  sound 
mental  condition ;  and  it  is  also  a  source  of  much 
real  intellectual  progress.  For  a  subject  which 
is  habitually  contemplated  in  this  manner,  often 
expands  itself  before  the  mind,  with  comparative¬ 
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ly  little  effort,  developing  views  and  principles 
which  had  probably  escaped  us  in  periods  of  more 
regular  study. 

(2.)  Cultivate  the  habit  of  intense  attention  to 
whatever  subject  is  before  you,  whether  in  read¬ 
ing;  observation,  or  in  listening  to  the  instruction 
of  others;  and  check  the  first  tendency  either  to 
a  listless  inactivity  of  mind,  or  to  allowing  it  to 
be  led  astray  by  visions  of  the  imagination,  or  by 
incidental  trains  of  association  foreign  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Sound  intellectual  progress  depends  less 
upon  protracted  and  laborious  study,  than  on  the 
habit  of  close,  steady,  and  continued  attention. 
It  is  from  it  that  evidence  derives  its  power  to 
produce  conviction  ;  it  is  by  means  of  it  that  any 
subject  of  inquiry  is  brought  before  the  mind,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  yield  sound  views  and  ac¬ 
curate  conclusions ;  and  the  deficiency  of  it  is  the 
source  of  those  partial  and  distorted  impressions 
by  which  men,  even  of  considerable  endowments, 
often  wander  so  widely  from  truth.  This  habit, 
of  what  I  may  call  active  attention,  will  carry  you 
through  every  pursuit  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
ensure  the  utmost  advantage  from  it.  Does  a 
subject  occur  to  you,  either  in  reading,  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  reflection,  in  which  you  feel  that  your 
knowledge  is  deficient,  you  will  promptly  go  in 
search  of  the  information  that  is  wanting.  In 
perusing  a  work,  your  attention  will  be  acutely 
and  distinctly  directed  to  the  information  to  be 
der'  ed  from  it,  the  train  of  investigation  or  of 
reasoning  which  the  author  pursues,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  his  facts,  the  validity  of  his  arguments, 
the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions,  his  style  of  writ¬ 
ing,  his  character  as  an  observer ;  and  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  may  enable  you  to  decide 
whether  you  can  trust  to  him  as  a  guide  in  the 
branch  of  knowledge  of  which  he  treats.  A  dis¬ 
course,  to  which  you  have  occasion  to  listen,  may 
possibly  be  uninteresting,  and  may  promise  little 
improvement,  and  you  may  feel  the  disposition  to 
allow  the  mind  to  wander  from  it ;  but  in  such 
circumstances  there  should  never  be  forgotten  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  discipline  of  the 
mind  itself,  and  the  danger  of  any  thing  that  might 
break  in  upon  the  habit  of  attention.  In  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  science,  this  habit  of  the  mind  leads  to 
sound  knowledge  and  correct  conclusions :  in  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  it  is  the  source  of  promti- 
tude,  united  to  discretion,  and  prudence ;  in  the 
highest  concerns  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  it  brings 
him  under  the  due  influence  of  those  important 
truths  which  are  calculated  to  guide  and  regulate  his  . 
moral  emotions,  and  his  whole  character  and  con- j 
duct  in  life.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  habit  of 
attention :  it  is  not  saying  too  much  of  it  to  affirm, 
that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  charac¬ 
ter. 

(3.)  Cultivate  the  habit  of  correct  observation, 
association,  and  reflection.  This  is  nearly  con-  [ 
nected  with  the  former.  It  leads  us  to  be  acute-  ' 
ly  awake  to  all  that  is  passing  around  us,  and  to  ’ 
be  ever  on  the  watch  for  information  from  every 
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source  from  which  we  can  draw  it.  It  teaches 
us  to  treasure  up  such  knowledge  in  an  orderly 
and  accessible  form,  by  associating  new  facts  or 
principles  with  others  to  which  they  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  or  analogy,  and  with  principles  or  objects  of 
inquiry  which  they  tend  to  illustrate.  It  leads 
us  farther,  to  trace  among  facts  the  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  new  principles  < 
and  conclusions  to  which  they  conduct  us ;  and 
thus,  by  a  process  of  the  mind  itself,  to  deduce 
new  and  important  truths  from  a  simple  series  of 
facts  which  are  before  us.  This  condition  of  the 
mind  is  the  source  of  what  we  call  Observing  and 
Inventive  Genius,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophical  eminence.  Observing  Genius 
leads  the  philosopher  not  only  to  acquire  facts ; 
but  to  arrange,  generalize,  and  reflect  upon  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  new 
truths  which  the  mere  collector  of  facts  does  not 
discover.  It  was  by  reflections  produced  by  the 
fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree,  that  Newton  was  led 
to  those  principles  which  regulate  the  movement 
of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe.  Inventive 
Genius,  again,  leads  him  not  only  to  observe  and 
arrange  facts  when  they  are  presented  to  him, 
but  to  go  in  search  of  them.  In  doing  so,  he 
takes  for  his  guides  certain  conjectures  or  as¬ 
sumptions  which  have  avisen  out  of  his  own  in¬ 
tense  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  then  com¬ 
mences  a  course  of  observations  or  experiments 
calculated  to  ascertain  their  truth.  This  habit  of 
the  mind,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  experimental  sciences,  and  in  these  has  often 
been  the  source  of  the  most  important  discove¬ 
ries. 

(4.)  Study  to  acquire  the  habit  of  improving 
fragments  of  time.  A  very  little  experience. will 
convince  you  of  the  great  importance  of  this  rule, 
and  will  shew  you  how  much  may  be  done  by 
the  careful  improvement  of  portions  of  time  which 
are  too  often  entirely  lost.  They  are  lost,  partly 
from  the  want  of  that  habitual  mental  activity 
which  has  been  so  often  referred  to,  and  partly 
from  not  cultivating  the  habit  of  having  some 
leading  object  always,  as  it  were,  in  progress, 
and  keeping  it  so  before  the  mind,  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  may,  at  any  time,  be  directed  to  it  in  a  pro¬ 
fitable  manner. 

(5.)  In  the  culture  of  the  mental  habits,  which 
have  been  referred  to  much  benefit  is  derived 
from  writing,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  distinct, 
methodical  manner,  and  in  your  own  words.  In 
History,  for  example,  it  may  consist  of  chrono¬ 
logical  tables,  with  the  addition  of  your  own  re¬ 
flections  on  the  relations  of  the  events,  and  the 
displays  of  character  which  they  present  to  us ; 
in  other  subjects,  of  abstracts  of  important  facts, 
statements,  and  arguments,  with  your  own  ob¬ 
servations.  Such  a  practice  tends  to  fix  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  correct  thinking, 
and  correct  expression. 

The  points  of  mental  discipline,  which  have 
been  thus  briefly  referred  to,  yon  will  find  »♦  first 
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to  require  a4  ftIMMion,  q|9  4  f|padf  dflNH  ex-| 
ercise  that  pquriar  #fiir.h  tl^  pro* 

ceas  of  /idle  tiling.  If  ti>  itself,  i|i  mind  i|  | 
very  aptlfo  bteome  listless,  or  to  be  IM  iway  in- ; 
to  incidental  trains  of  images  which  have  arisen 
within  itself,  or  have  been  suggested  by  some 
trivial  source  of  association.  But  you  find  that 
you  have  the  power  to  control  its  movements, 
to  direct  it  into  trains  of  thought  of  a  useful  and 
important  kind,  and  to  check  the  first  risings  of 
such  as  are  of  an  opposite  character.  The  effort, 
made  with  steadiness  and  perseverance,  will  be¬ 
come  easier  the  longer  it  is  pursued,  and  will  be 
gradually  formed  into  a  liabit,  the  important  habit 
of  a  well  regulated  mind. 

According  to  a  common  mode  of  expression, 
we  attach  great  importance  to  that  wliich  we  call 
genius,  and  which  we  consider  as  an  original 
quality  of  particular  minds.  But  what  is  of  great¬ 
er  value,  than  that  which  often  receives  the  name 
of  genius,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  original 
quality,  but  a  habit  of  the  mind.  It  is  nothing 
more  ^an  intense  mental  activity,  steadily  directed 
tosomeleading  pursuit.  This  important  principle 
was  well  illustrated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
introductory  address  to  his  first  course  of  lectures 
in  Edinburgh,  when  he  took  occasion  to  allude  to 
that  distinguished  physiologist  and  surgeon  Mr. 
John  Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter,  he  said,  had  been 
called  a  man  of  genius,  but  lie  wrs  disposed  to 
take  a  different  view  of  his  character,  from  that 
which  is  eommonly  expressed  by  that  term.  The 
great  and  leading  feature  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  char¬ 
acter,  he  added,  was,  that  he  was  steadily  and 
eagerly  devoted  to  his  object,  and  that  no  chaoge 
of  external  circumstances  had  the  power,  for  one 
aaoment,  mi  turning  him  aside  from  it.  Was  he 
in  his  or  ki  his  dissecting  room,  or  ming¬ 

ling  with  men  in  the  ooramun  occupations  of  life; 
was  he  at  sea,  shut  up  in  a  crowded  transport,  or 
was  he  in  the  field  of  battle  witli  buUets  flying 
and  men  dropping  around  hhn,  <Hie  great  object 
was  uteadily  and  habitually  before  him,  and  he 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  every 
thing  that  could,  in  any  way  be  made  to  bear  up¬ 
on  it.  This,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  is 
the  source  of  all  distinction.  It  is  greatly  assist¬ 
ed  by  education,  but  what  I  am  anxiims  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  is,  that  it  is  not  an  original  qual¬ 
ity,  but  an  acquired  habit  of  tlie  mind,  and  a  hab¬ 
it  which  may  be  cultivated  by  every  one  who 
determinedly  devotes  himself  to  tlie  high  attain¬ 
ment. 

II.  The  second  great  mental  operation,  in 
which  is  felt  the  value  of  a  regulated  mind,  is 
the  formation  of  opinions.  Here  various  errors 
are  committed,  but  ail  of  them  are  of  serious  mo¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  listless  vacuity  of  mind  which 
prevents  it  from  being  directed  with  attention  or 
interest  to  the  formation  of  defined  opinions,  even . 
on  subjects  of  supreme  importance.  There  is  a , 
servility  of  mind  which  leaves  it  the  slave  of  mere 
authority,  without  forming  opinions  for  itself  by 
personal  inquiry.  And  there  is  a  rude  and  reck- 
fess  affectation  of  mental  independence,  or  liberty 
•f  tbinkiag,  which  leads  a  man  to  despise  author¬ 
ity,  to  aim  at  striking  out  for  himself  a  system 
distinguished  feom  the  received  opinions  of  those 
acouud  him ;  led,  it  may  be,  by  a  love  of  siagii- 
larity  or  the  vanity  of  appearing  wiser  than  his 
oeigUioura ;  or,  perhaps  impelled,  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  mora'.  feeling,  to  argue  himself  into 
tbe'diebeUef  of  what  he  wishes  not  to  be  true, 
fipom  opeh  distortioas  of  the  understanding  a 
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It  ijnducbs  us  to  appmaeb  every  subject  with  i  im- 
eei\e  and  humble  desire  for  truth,  to  give  Its  due 
influence  to  authority  without  being  blindly  led 
by  it,  to  give  its  due  weight  to  every  kind  of  ev¬ 
idence,  without  partial  views  or  imperfect  exam¬ 
ination,  and  to  direct  the  whole  powers,  not  to 
favour,  establish,  or  overturn  particular  opinions, 
hut  honestly  and  anxiously  to  discover  what  is 
truth. 

This  is  a  subject  of  intense  ami  solemn  inter¬ 
est.  A  slight  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  it 
will  enable  you  to  perceive  its  true  bearings  upon 
us  as  responsible  beings;  and  how,  on  the  high¬ 
est  of  all  subjects,  a  man  may  incur  moral  guilt 
in  the  formation  of  his  opinions.  Both  as  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  beings,  the  great  agent  b>  which 
we  are  acted  upon  is  truth.  Truth  derives  its 
power  from  evidence;  and  there  are  laws  of  evi¬ 
dence  which,  in  their  nature,  are  as  absolute 
and  immutable  as  the  laws  of  physical  relations. 
But  for  the  operation  of  them,  a  state  of  the  mind 
itself  is  required,  and  without  this,  even  the  best 
evidence  may  l>e  deprived  of  its  power  to  produce 
conviction.  For  the  result  of  evidence  upon  the 
mind  depends  on  close  and  continued  attention  : 
and  this  is  a  voluntary  process  which  every  one 
may  he  able  to  perforin.  It  is  on  this  ground, 
tlierefore,  that  we  hold  a  man  to  be  responsible 
for  his  belief,  and  contend  that  he  may  i'lcurdeep 
moral  guilt  in  Ins  disbelief  of  truths  which  he  has 
examined  in  a  frivolous  or  prejudiced  manner,  or 
which,  perhaps,  he  indulges  in  the  miserable  af¬ 
fectation  of  disbelieving,  witlmut  having  examined 
them  at  all.  The  remarkable  fact,  indeed,  ai)- 
pears  to  be,  that  Uie  chief  source  of  unbelief,  on 
the  greatest  of  all  subjects,  is  generally  to  be 
fouad  ill  a  previous  moral  corruption  of  the  mind. 
It  ntises  from  no  defect  of  evidence,  but  from  a 
stale  of  mind  on  which  the  highest  falls  without 
power.  This  striking  rao'^l  process  begins  by  a 
man  renouncing  the  guidance  of  sound  moral  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  the  restraints  of  religious  truth,  both 
on  his  conduct  and  on  the  discipline  of  his  heart. 
The  great  truths  which  he  thus  violates  are  then 
repelled  as  intruders,  which  disturb  his  mental 
tranquility;  and,  from  this  stage  in  his  down¬ 
ward  progress,  the  career  is  short,  and  the  mental 
process  simple,  by  which  he  succeeds  in  driving 
the  belief  of  them  from  his  mind.  Such  is  the 
wondrous  economy  of  the  human  heart,  and  such 
is  the  history  of  many  a  man,  who,  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  of  moral  degradation,  has  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  infidelity. 

On  the  great  questions  of  religions  belief,  there¬ 
fore,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  some  considera¬ 
tions,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  well- 
regulated  mind  ought  to  approach  this  highest  of 
all  inquiries. 

(1.)  Beware  of  indifference  :  that  is  of  treating 
the  subject  in  a  light  and  careles  manner ;  profess¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  a  nominal  acquiescence  in  certain 
truths,  because  you  have  been  taught  them  in 
your  infancy,  or  because  they  are  the  established 
creed  of  those  with  whom  you  are  particularly 
connected.  Study  tlie  subject  for  yourselves ; 
study  it  ill  a  regular  and  connected  manner,  and 
let  every  step  be  a  matter  of  close  and  serious 
personal  inquiry.  Study  it  under  a  deep  sense  of 
its  supreme  importauce,  and  with  an  anxious  de- 
«iire  that  the  opinions  you  form  shall  be  eonsis- 
Cent  with  truth,  and  tliat  they  shall  embrace  the 
whole  truth ;  and,  finally,  steady  it  with  a  devout 


reliance i6n  •  light  mi  M  Influqnqt  froqi  above, 
which  ar»  peoniisefi  Id  the  hirmU*  inquirer,  a 
light  whidh  will  coMhwt  I*  the  truth;  and  an  in¬ 
flue  tee  which  will  fig  that  truth  as  a  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  heart.  It  ia 
the  part  of  a  regulated  mind,  not  only  to  know 
the  truths,  but  to  know  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  believed  to  be  true  ;  “  to  he  able  lo  give 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  you.”  When  the 
great  elements  of  the  Christian  faith  are  hna 
studied  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their  supreme  im¬ 
portance,  they  are  found  lo  rest  upon  a  chain  of 
evidence  which  falls  upon  the  mind  with  irresis¬ 
tible  power.  This  evidence  is  addressed  to  us  as 
rational  and  responsible  beings  ;  hut  its  influence 
depends  upon  the  attention  which  is  diiectod  to 
it,  and  this  is  a  voluntary  process  of  the  mind 
which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  man  lo  per¬ 
form.  That  the  truths  may  exert  ih^ir  due  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  moral  condition,  they  ought  thus 
to  be  fixed  iii  the  understanding;  for  it  is  at  once 
the  source  of  true  faith,  and  the  best  antidote  to 
enthusiasm,  that  faith  be  founded  in  knowledge, 
But  that  this  great  purpose  may  be  answered,  the 
attention  must  be  devoted  not  to  the  evidence 
alone  ;  it  must  he  extended,  with  the  same  anx¬ 
ious  care,  to  the  doctrines  themselves.  ’J'hese 
are  presented  to  the  candid  inquirer  with  a  won- 
drone  force  of  internal  evidence,  when  he  per¬ 
ceives  their  harmony  with  each  other,  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  actual  condition  of  man;  and  to 
a  mind  thus  prepared,  they  soon  vindicate  their 
claim  to  subjugate  every  emotion  of  the  heart  to 
their  power;  the  power  of  immutable  and  etprual 
truth. 

(2.)  Acting  upon  these  principles,  you  will 
learn  to  estimate,  according  to  its  real  value,  a 
display  of  character  which,  I  fear,  you  may  meet 
with  ill  the  intercourse  of  life.  This  is  what  I 
would  call  the  cant  of  infidelity  ;  the  affectation 
of  scoffing  at  sacred  things,  by  men  who  have 
never  examined  the  subject,  or  never  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  at  all  adapted  to  its  deep  impor¬ 
tance.  The  conduct  of  such  persons  is  not  more 
melancholy  in  itself,  than  it  is  at  variance  with 
every  principle  worthy  of  a  regulated  mind.  The 
following  account  of  the  mental  condition,  in  a 
noted  class  of  French  infidels,  is  given  by  one 
who  knew  them  well,  and  whose  authority  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  utmost  confidence.  “Vanity  has  a 
greater  share  in  their  disputes  than  conscience; 
they  imagine  that  the  singularity  and  boldness  of 
the  opinions  which  they  maintain  will  give  them 
the  reputation  of  men  of  parts  ;  by  degress  they 
get  into  a  habit  of  holding  impious  discourse,  and 
if  their  vanity  be  accompanied  by  a  voluptuous 
life,  their  progress  in  that  road  is  the  swifter. 
*  *  *  They  have  made  no  deep  exam¬ 

ination  ;  they  have  learnt  some  few  objections 
which  they  are  perpetually  making  a  noise  with: 
ihej'  speak  from  a  principle  of  ostentalion,  and 
give  themselves  the  lie  in  the  time  of  danger.”* 
Such  is  infidelity  as  described  by  one  who  had 
ample  opporluniy  of  knowing  it;  and  such  will  it 
in  general  be  found  to  be.  I  will  not  venture  to 
maintain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  man  who 
has  arrived  at  tltis  conclusion,  after  an  extent  of 
examination  adapted  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  subject,  hut  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  it  will 
be  exceedingly  difficult;  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  as  a  fact,  that  calm  and  serious 
inquiry  has  almost  invariably  end  in  conviction. 

*  Bayle’a  Dktiooaiy. 
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From  Firemde  Edueatim. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

Perseverance,  the  steady  pursuit  nf  a  laudable 
and  lawful  object,  is  almost  a  sure  path  to  emi* 
nence.  It  is  a  thing  which  seems  to  be  inh‘  rent 
in  some,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  in  all.  Even 
those  children  who  seem  to  be  either  indolent  like 
the  sloth,  or  changeful  as  the  butterfly,  by  the 
ritilful  training  of  a  watchful  parent,  may  be 
endowed  with  the  habit  of  perseverance.  The 
following  anecdotes  may  aid  in  illustrating  to 
youth  the  nature  and  value  of  this  virtue.  Tlie 
celebrated  Timour  the  Tartar,  after  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories,  was  at  length  conquered 
and  maile  captive.  Though  conflned  in  a  prison, 
whose  massive  walls  and  thick  iron  bars  discoiir- 
ageil  every  aiteinpt  to  escape,  he  still  strove  at 
each  chink  and  crevice  to  find  some  way  «)f  deliv¬ 
erance.  at  length  weary  and  dispirited  he  sat 
down  in  a  corner  of  his  gloomy  prison,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  While  brooding  over  his 
sorrows,  an  ant,  with  a  piece  of  wood  thrice  as 
large  as  itself,  attracted  his  attention.  The  insect 
seemed  desirous  to  ascend  the  perpendicular  face 
of  the  wall,  and  made  several  a'tempts  to  effect 
it.  But.  after  teaching  a  little  elevation,  it  came 
to  a  jutting  angle  of  the  stone,  and  fell  backward 
to  the  floor.  But  again,  again,  and  again  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  renewed.  The  monarch  watched  the 
strugifles  of  the  insect,  and  in  the  interest  thus 
excited  ‘‘orgot  his  own  cotidition.  'Fhe  ant  per- 
seveie  I,  and  at  the  sixtieth  trial  surmounted  the 
obstacle.  Timour  sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaimintr, 
“/  JoiH  never  despair — perseverance  conquers  all 
thinfrs  /” 

A  similar  anecdote  is  told  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 
restorer  of  the  Scotish  monarchy.  Being  out  on 
an  expedition  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  he  had 
occasion  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  barn.  In  the 
morning,  still  reclining  his  head  on  a  pillow  of 
straw,  he  beheld  a  spider  climbing  up  a  beam  of 
the  ’^oof.  The  insect  fell  to  the  ground,  but  im¬ 
mediately  made  a  second  essay  to  ascend.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  hero,  who,  with  regret 
saw  the  spider  fall  a  second  It  me  from  the  same 
eminence.  It  made  a  third  unsuccessful  at  empt. 
Not  without  a  mixture  of  concern  and  curiosity, 
the  monarch  twelve  times  beheld  the  insect  baffled 
in  its  aim ;  but  the  thirteenth  essay  was  crowned 
with  success.  It  gained  the  summit  of  the  barn, 
and  the  king;  starting  from  his  couch,  exclaimed, 
“  'I'his  despicable  insect  has  taught  me  perse¬ 
verance !  I  will  follow  its  example.  Have  I  not 
been  twelve  times  defeated  by  the  enemy’s  supe¬ 
rior  force  ?  On  one  fight  more  hangs  the  itide- 
pendence  of  my  country !”  In  a  few  days  his 
anticipations  were  fully  realized,  by  the  glorious 
result,  to  Scotland,  of  the  battle  of  Batinockburn. 
•  »  »  •  * 
ORDER  AND  NEATNESS. 

Capt.  Wideopen’s  house  stands  on  a  broad 
street,  that  runs  for  a  mile  in  length  through  the 
village  of  Decay.  It  is  an  old  farm-house,  one  sto¬ 
ry  high,  with  the  gable  end  to  the  street.  In 
front  of  the  house  is  the  wood-pile,  spread  out 
SQ  as  to  cover  a  rood  of  ground.  As  you  pass 
by,  the  bam,  cow-house,  and  yard,  with  its  deap 
morass  of  manure  in  high  flavor,  salute  the  eye 
and  nose.  The  pig-pen,  wide  open  and  in  full 
view,  is  between  the  house  and  barn.  In  a  warm 
day  the  congregation  of  vapors  is  overwhelming. 
The  well,  the  wash-shed,  the  wood-shed,  all  arc 


in  full  view  to  the  passer  by.  The  space  around 
the  front  door  is  defiled  by  pigs,  who  root  and 
grunt  there  by  day,  and  by  the  geese,  who  roost 
ther  •  by  night. 

Thus  all  the  unsightly  and  unseemly  objects 
are  spread  out  to  view,  and  the  scene  is  embel¬ 
lished  by  the  addition  of  broken  sleighs,  sleds, 
ploughs,  wagons,  carts,  old  posts,  &c.  There 
lies  a  shapeless  heap  of  stones  ;  yonder  is  a  gate 
hanging  by  one  hinge,  which  will  soon  be  bro¬ 
ken  for  want  of  care.  Here  is  a  pair  of  bars 
thrown  down  ;  there  the  stone  wall  has  tumbled 
over ! 

Such  is  the  scene  presented  by  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy,  respectable  farmer  in  New  England; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  hundreds, 
nay  thtuisands,  like  it  in  New  England — ay,  in 
New  Euirland  !  Not  that  every  village  is  a  Decay, 
or  every  farmer  a  Wideopen.  No!  s<»me  of  our 
villages  are  delightful,  and  some  of  our  country 
people  are  patterns  of  good  order  and  neatues-f. 
But  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  not  so.  And  if 
these  pages  should  come  into  the  hands  of  any 
person,  in  New  England  or  out  of  it,  who  is  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  advantages  of  neatness  and  order, 
let  me  urge  upon  him,  as  worthy  of  immediate 
attenti'  n,  the  following  remarks,  drawn  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience. 

1.  A  man,  whose  house,  like  Capt.  Wideopen’s 
is  out-of-doors  marked  by  disorder,  confusion, 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  is  generally  the  same 
in-doors. 

2.  Where  there  is  confusion  and  want  of  neat¬ 
ness.  though  there  may  be  plenty  of  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  milk  cheese,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  neces¬ 
saries,  there  is  little  comfort,  little  thrift,  little 
good  nature,  little  kindness,  little  religion,  little 
beauty,  little  peace  or  happiness. 

3.  Children  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  want  of  cleanliness,  are  likely  to  be  low, 
vulsrar,  and  vi'-ious  in  their  tastes  and  in  their 
character.  Let  fathers  and  mothers  consider  that 
if  they  bring  tip  their  children  in  this  way,  they 
are  schooling  them  to  be  drunkards,  profane, 
mean,  base,  wicked  and  despised  ;  that  the  school¬ 
ing  of  home  is  the  most  lasting  of  all  schooling  ; 
that  the  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster  cannot  efface 
what  the  father  and  mother  have  taught ;  that  the 
preacher  cannot  destroy  the  die  stamped  upon 
the  voting  heart  at  home  by  parental  example ! 
Lo()k  to  this,  ye  fathers  and  mothers,  and  if  for 
your  own  sakes  ye  are  indifferent  to  neatness  and 
order,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  immediately 
around  you  be  no  longer  so! 

4.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  want  of 
order  and  neatness  to  cause  ruin  and  waste ;  con¬ 
sequently  a  man  who,  like  Capt.  Wideopen,  al¬ 
lows  thing  to  go  on  in  this  way,  generally  gets 
poorer  and  poorer,  till  at  length  mortgages,  em¬ 
barrassment,  debt,  losses,  and  the  law,  firing  him 
to  poverty, 

5.  Neatness  and  good  order  contribute  to  health, 
wealth,  and  happiness ;  while  opposite  habits 
tends  to  disease,  misery,  poverty,  vice  and  short 
life. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  scene.  The  vil¬ 
lage  of  Thrivewell  is  also  a  New  England  village, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  pleasant,  cheerful  aspect. 
Every  person  who  rides  through  it  is  delighted  ; 
and  the  place  has  such  a  reputation,  that  the  land 
is  worth  more,  and  the  houses  will  sell  for  more, 
than  in  almost  any  other  place  of  the  kind  you 
can  name.  And  this  arises  from  the  good  taste, 
neatness,  and  order,  which  characterize  the  inha¬ 


bitants.  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  houM 
belonging  to  Capt.  John  Pepperidge  ;  a  careful, 
correct,  upright  man,  who  has  risen  from  poverty 
to  ease  and  competency,  by  industry,  economy, 
and  prudence. 

His  house  stands  three  or  four  rods  back  from 
the  street ;  the  front  yard  is  green,  grassy,  and 
decorated  with  handsome  trees.  The  wood-pile 
is  fenced  in ;  the  barn-yard,  pig  pen,  &c.,  are 
also  tidily  fenced.  It  is  a  favorite  proverb  with 
Pepperidge  that  there  should  be  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  should  be  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  great  maxim  ;  and  he  not  only  observes 
it  himself,  but  he  requires  every  man,  woman  and 
child  about  him  to  observe  it  also.  He  says  it 
saves  him  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

He  has  other  rules,  such  as  a  stitch  in  tuns 
saves  nine :  thus  as  soon  as  a  stone  falls  off  the 
wall,  he  puts  it  up;  when  a  rail  gets  nut  of  the 
fence,  he  replaces  it;  when  a  gale  is  broken,  it 
is  forthwith  repaired  ;  if  a  clapboard  is  loose,  a 
nail  clenches  it.  Thus,  matters  are  kept  ti^ht 
and  tidy.  Of  a  wet  day,  in-tead  of  going  to  the 
tavern,  he  spends  the  time  in  making  little  re¬ 
pairs.  At  odd  moments  of  leisure,  he  sets  out 
trees  and  shrubs ;  thus,  year  by  year,  beautifying 
his  place,  and  rendering  it  not  only  more  com¬ 
fortable,  but  also  worth  more  money,  in  case  he 
should  ever  desire  to  sell  it. 

Capt.  Pepperidge  takes  great  pleasure,  and 
perhaps  a  little  innocent  pride,  in  his  place, 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  by  no  means  costly. 
He  loves  belter  to  spend  his  time  in  making  it 
more  convenient  and  pleasant,  in  setting  out  trees, 
improving  the  grounds,  mending  the  fences.  Sic., 
than  in  goingaboutto  talk  politics,  orgossipupnn 
other  peoples  business,  or  in  haunting  a  tavern 
bar-room.  In  short,  his  home  is  comfortable, 
pleasant,  delightful.  It  is  neat  and  orderly,  inside 
and  out.  And  he  has  made  it  so ;  though  his 
wife  having  happily  caught  the  influence  of  his 
example,  contributes  her  share  to  the  good  work. 
His  children  are  well  dressed,  well  educated,  well 
behaved.  Can  such  a  man  be  a  drunkard  ?  Can 
he  be  vicious?  Can  he  be  wicked?  Who  has 
so  good  a  chance  of  health,  wealth,  and  happi¬ 
ness?  Whoso  likelv  to  be  respected  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  Who  so  likely  to  do  good  by  his  influence 
and  example  ?  Come,  Capt.  Wideopen,  I  pray 
you,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  farmer  Pepperidge  ! 


In  the  German  and  French  Schools. 

Are  taught  geography,  history,  chemistry,  and 
several  branches  of  natural  science,  drawing  and 
music.  These  are  tauglit,  in  the  common  schools 
to  the  sons  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  Upon 
these  seminaries,  well  remarks  Lord  Brougham, 
“far  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  £for  the  pre¬ 
vention  ofcrime,3  than  upon  all  the  provision  of 
the  penal  code,  amend  it  as  you  may,  and  exe¬ 
cute  its  amendments  with  whatever  firmness  and 
discretion  you  can  bring  to  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.”  We  pride  ourselves  as  free¬ 
men — as  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  German  and  French  monarchies,  and 
yet  we  fall  far  behind  them  in  what  most  enno¬ 
bles  our  nature,  and  fits  us  for  the  greatest  use¬ 
fulness — in  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Lord 
Brougham  is  tight.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pre¬ 
vent  vice  than  habits  of  industry;  and  nothing  serves 
to  wed  ns  to  these  habits— to  give  us  pleasure 
and  delight  in  them — so  stronglyf  as  a  taste  for 
and  advancment  in,  useful  knowledge. 
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l\r$t  Annual  Report  of  the  Maasaehuaetta 
Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Feb.  1«<,  1838. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  School  Houses,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  his  First  Annual  Report,  March 
29,  1838. 

Theae  intemting  documents,  are  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  created  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  approved  20th  'April  1837.  The  Board 
held  its  first  meeting  on  the  29th,  June,  and  elected  as  Se¬ 
cretary,  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  late  President  of  the  Senate. 
He  entered  on  the  public  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  about  the  close  of  the  month  of  August,  and  between 
that  period  and  the  Ifith  of  November,  met  Conventions 
of  the  friends  of  Education,  in  every  county  of  the  State, 
exeept  one.  Some  weeks  before  commencing  this  tour,  he 
addressed  to  the  School  Committee  of  every  town,  a  circu¬ 
lar  letter  specifying  a  number  of  topics  upon  which  informa¬ 
tion  was  sought.  Direct  written  answers  were  received 
from  nearly  half  the  towns  in  the  State,  together  containing 
mote  than  half  its  population.  With  the  exception  of  two 
ceuntiss,  the  Conventions  were  very  fully  attended,  almost 
all  the  towns  in  the  respective  counties  being  represented. 
Of  the  beneficial  influence  of  these  Conventions,  and  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  addresses  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Board  of  Education  speak  very  highly  in  their  Reports. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  are 
the  situation  and  construction  of  school-houses, — the  man¬ 
ner  tn  which  school  committee  men,  discharge  their  duty — 
the  relation  of  private  schools  to  common  schools — and  the 
competency  of  teachers. 

The  first  of  thesa  topics  is  treated  at  considerable  length 
in  the  supplementary  aepert  The  remarks  on  ventilation 
and  warmiitg,  are  eepeciatly  4eserviag  of  attention. 

In  regard  to  tliis  most  immediate  of  all  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  that  arrangement  would  be  per¬ 
fect,  which  should  introduce  the  life-sustaining  air 
just  as  fast  as  it  should  be  wanted  for  breathing; 
and,  when  breathed,  should  carry  it  off,  not  to  be 
breathed  again,''  until  it  should  be  renovated  and 
purified  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  If  one  wash¬ 
es  himself  in  running  water,  he  will  never  dip  up 
Oie  same  water  «  second  time.  So  should  it  be 
with  the  air  we'inspire.  An  arrangement,  pro¬ 
ducing  this  effect  is  perfectly  practieable  and  easy. 
By  examining  a  most  valuable  communication, 
placed  at  the  end  of  this  report,  from  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Worcester,  it  will  appear,  that  fifty  persons 
will  consume  the  entire  body  of  air  in  a  room, 
thirty  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  in  about  for¬ 
ty  minutes.  If  however,  the  room  be  perfectly 
tight,  the  air,  once  respired,  will  be  partially  min¬ 
gled  with  the  whole  mass  of  air  in  the  room  and 
will  offer  itself  to  be  breathed  again.  What  is 
wanted,  therefore,  is  a  current  of  fresh  air  flowing 
into  the  room,  while  a  current  of  the  respired  air 
flows  out  of  it ;  both  to  be  equal  to  the  quantity 
required  for  the  occupants.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stance,  if  there  be  but  little  motion  in  the  room, 
the  poisonous  part  of  the  air  will  settle  towards 
ihe  floor  m  soon  as  it  is  cast  from  the  lungs,  while 
the  other  partof  it,  being  'raised  almost  to  a  blood 
heat  in  the  lungs  will  rise  to  tbe  ceiling.  In  the 


ceiling,  thereforcr  should  be  an  aperture  for  its 
escape.  The  carbonic  acid  will  tend  to  flow  out 
under  the  door  or  when  it  is  opened.  If  the 
ceiling  be  concave  or  dome-shaped,  only  one  ap¬ 
erture  will  be  necessary ; — if  horizontal  and  the 
room  be  large,  several  may  be  required.  The 
number  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  room  is  heated.  If  the  house  be  of  one  story 
only,  thej  apertures  will  open  into  the  attic.  On 
the,  upper  side  of  the  aperture  let  a  tr^p-door  be 
hung,  to  be  raised  by  a  cord,  running  over  a  pul¬ 
ley,  and  coming  down  into  the  room,  or,  (which 
is  more  simple,)  by  wires,  after  the  manner  of 
house-bells.  This  door  should  be  prevented  from 
opening  to  a  greater  angle  than  eighty  degrees,  so 
that  when  the  cord  is  loosened  it  will  fall  by  its 
own  weight  and  close  the  orifice.  The  door  will 
be  opened,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  weather  and  the  degree  of  wind  pre¬ 
vailing  without,  so  as  always  to  carry  off  the  im¬ 
pure  air  just  as  fast  as  it  is  fouled  by  the  lungs.” 
•  •  *  .  •  • 

‘‘  The  best  apparatus  for  expelling  foul  air  from 
a  room  consists  in  the  proper  means  of  introduc¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  fresh  warm  air.  Undoubtedly,  the 
best  mode  of  warming  a  room  is  to  have  a  cellar 
under  it,  and  to  place  a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  Some 
place  of  storing  wood  seems  indispensable  for 
every  school-house,  and  a  cellar  could  ordinarily 
be  dug  and  stoned  as  cheaply  as  a  wood-house 
could  be  built.  I  suppose,  also,  that  a  school- 
house  would  be  much  less  exposed  to  take  fire 
from  a  furnace  well  set,  than  from  a  common  fire¬ 
place  or  stove.  But  the  great  advantage  of  warm¬ 
ing  by  a  furnace  is,  that  all  parts  ^f  the  room  are 
kept  at  the  same  temperature.  The  air  presses 
outward  instead  of  inward,  through  every  crack 
and  crevice  in  door  or  window.  No  scholars  are 
injured  by  being  forced  to  set  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
stove  nr  fire-place  ;  nor  is  any  part  of  the  room 
encumbered  by  either.” 

Oar  limits  prevent  us  from  giving  any  further  extracts 
from  the  supplementary  report.  We  strongly  recommendi 
a  careful  perusal  of  it  to  the  members  of  our  Legislature, 
and  to  all  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Common 
Schools.  It  places  in  a  strong  light,  the  cruelty  and  injus¬ 
tice  of  that  indiflference  to  the  comfort  of  children  which 
has  hitherto  been  manifested  in  the  construction  of  School 
houses,  and  the  valuable  information  which  it  contains 
may  furnish  useful  hints  for  future  guidance  in  the  erection 
of  these  buildiaga. 

The  next  topic  discussed  in  the  Secretary’s  Report,  is 
the  manner  in  which  School  Committee  men  discharge 
their  duty.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  connected  with  the  Common  School  law. 
The  law  of  Massachusetts  like  that  of  Pennsyivpnia,  re¬ 
quires  School  committees  to  obtain  evidence  of  tbe  good 
moral  character  of  all  instructors,  and  “  to  ascertain  by  per¬ 
sonal  examination  their  literary  qualifications  and  capacity 
for  tbe  government  of  schools,”  and  renders  it  imperative  on 
every  teacher  to  obtain  from  the  School  Committee  ef  tbe 
town,  a  certificate  of  bis  qualifications  “  before  he  opens  the 
Sehool.”  It  also  devolves  on  the  School  Committee,  the  duty 
of  directing,  what  books  shall  be  used  in  tbe  schools,  of  en¬ 
quiring  into  their  regulation  and  discipline,  of  visiting  them 
fiom  time  to  time,  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  fixing  of  the 
school  tax,  and  directing  tbe  disbursement  'of  this  and  the 
other  funds  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  bare  enumera- 
tkm  of  these  duties  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  oflSce  of 
sehool  committee  man  is  one  which  few  will  be  found  to 
covet,  and  stUI  fewer  effiriently  to  discharge.  The  Report 
accordingly  statea. 


“'While  the  office  of  selectman  and  of  represen- 
titive  to  the  general  court,  is  often  an  object  of 
avidity’  the  more  useful,  responsible,  and  intrinsi- 
bally  honorable  office  of  school  committee  man, 
is  shunned  as  thankless  and  burdensome.  It  is 
not  to  [  be  disguised,  that,  in  many  places,  it  en¬ 
counters  opposition  and  reproach,  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  its  obligations  are 
observed.  In  many  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth,  committee  men  have  been 
chosen,  year  after  year,  by  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  votes  ;  and,  upon  their  declining,  the  va¬ 
cancies  have  been  filled  by  as  small  a  number. 
In  one  town,  containing  three  hundred  voters, 
they  were  once  chosen  by  three  votes.  In  ma¬ 
ny  places  it  is  strikingly  observable,  that  persons 
desirous  of  certain  other  offices,  are  especially 
wary  of  this.  In  others,  again,  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  electing  per¬ 
sons  not  present  at  the  meeting,  in  order  that  the 
office  might  be  nominally  filled.  Other  towns, 
again,  have  chosen  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  to  obtain  a  distributive 
share  of  the  school  fund,  with  an  express  under¬ 
standing  that  they  should  discharge  none  of  their 
duties,  except  making  their  return  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.” 

Ag^in  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
committee  men  are  performed,  the  report  states. 

“  From  facts,  which  have  come  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  that,  in  two 
thirds  at  least  of  the  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
this  provision  of  the  law  (that  namely  which  re¬ 
quires  Teachers  to  be  examined  before  opening 
school)  isjnore  or  less  departed  from.  And  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  where  an  examination  is 
had,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  it 
takes  place  on  the  very  eve  of  its  commencement, 
when  the  evils  above  enumerated,  must  partially 
ensue  from  a  rejection  of  the  candidate,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  undue  motives  in  favor  of  granting  a  certifi¬ 
cate  must  have  a  proportionate  force.” 

The  duty  of  directing  what  books  shall  be  used  in  the 
schools,  “  is  neglected  in  about  one  hundred  towns,  or  one 
third  part  of  the  towns  in  the  commonwealth.”  In  regard  to 
the  duty  of  visitation  the  Secretary  states  that  he  has  heard 
from  nearly  all  the  towns  in  the  state.  “  The  result  is  that 
not  in  more  han  fifty  or  sixty  towns  out  of  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  five,  has  there  been  any  pretence  of  a  compTiancs 
with  the  law,  and  in  regard  to  some  of  these  towns  after  a 
reference  to  the  requisitions  of  the  statute  the  allegation  of  a 
compliance  has  been  withdrawn  as  having  been  made  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  extent  of  its  provisions.”  “It  would  he  unjust, 
the  Report  adds,  to  attribute  the  omission  even  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  duty  to  any  peculiar  deadness  or  dormancy  on  the  part 
of  committees  towards  the  great  interest  of  our  common 
schools.  Nobody  of  men  in  the  community  have  performed 
services  for  the  public  at  all  comparable  to  theirs,  for  so  little 
of  the  common  inducements  of  honor  and  emolument.” 

The  remedy  which  the  Secretary  proposes  is  “  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  seme  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fiind, 
when  divided  among  the  towns  as  a  compensation  to  school 
committees  for  the  dtschargeof  their  duties.”  “Were  this 
done,  be  remarks,  there  would  then  be  justice  and  propriety, 
certainly  in  cases  of  gross  delinquency,  in  subjecting  them 
fp  legal  animadveraioo  or  withholding  from  their  respective 
towns,  their  share  ef  tbe  aimual  apportionment.” 

In  Mggeating  the  above  remedy  the  Secretary  appears  to 
have  been  fiilly  awsie  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable 
He  remarks  that  “«onld  the  compliment  of  service  be  secur¬ 
ed  from  comraittees,  as  well  without  eompensatioD,  as  with 
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it ;  undoubtedly  such  unbought  e&rU  would  infuse  into  the 
^stem,  a  quicker  life  and  a  higher  energy,”  but  of  this  he 
had  no  hope  and  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  what  appeared 
to  him,  the  only  other  alternative.  We  confess  that  we  are 
extremely  averse  to  the  adoption  of  this  alternative.  The 
funds  applicable  to  education,  are  inadequate  to  their  purpose, 
and  cannot  be  greatly  augmented  without  bringing  odium  on 
the  school  law — ^The  remuneration  of  committee  men,  must 
therefore  be  necessarily  trifling — ^The  men  who  serve  at  pre¬ 
sent  gratuitously  will  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  office  has  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  an  honorary  one,  because  the  compensation  provi* 
ded  is  an  inadequate  return  for  their  time — The  character  of 
their  successors,  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  com¬ 
pensation  given,  and  the  same  causes  which  have  degraded 
the  office  of  teacher,  will  operate  in  regard  to  that  of  commit¬ 
tee  men — Instead  then  of  a  pecuniary  compensation  which 
must  ever  be  an  inadequate  return,  for  the  sacrifice  of  time 
made  by  committee  men,  we  would  suggest  the  relieving  of 
them  from  part  of  their  duties  and  the  defraying  of  all  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  them — The  examination  of  teachers  for 
example  might  be  devolved  on  commissions  appointed  for 
each  county  by  the  Governor  of  the  state,  and  composed  of 
Clergymen,  and  other  literary  men,  willing  to  aid  in  this  im¬ 
portant  work->-The  visitation  of  the  schools  might  in  part  at 
least  be  entrusted  to  paid  inspectors,  qualified  for  the  task, 
and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  to  the  school  commit¬ 
tee,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  The 
determining  on  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  might  be 
greatly  simplified  by  the  selection  of  the  best  of  each  class 
now  in  use  and  a  formal  recommendation  of  them  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  suggested  in  their  report. — The  office 
of  a  school  committee  man  being  thus  rendered  much  less 
burdensome  and  juster  views  of  its  importance  being  diffused 
among  the  community,  the  hope  may  be  entertained  that  it 
win  be  wiHingly  accepted  if  not  sought  after — that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties  will  be  regarded  by  conscientious  men 
as  among  the  most  important  services  which  they  can  render 
(0  society — ^and  their  faithful  performance  be  rewarded  by  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Were  offices 
to  beestimated  by  their  intrinsic  importance,  there  are  indeed 
few  which  would  rank  higher  than  that  of  a  School  Commit¬ 
tee  man. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  shall  advert  to  one  other 
paragraph  in  the  report,  of  vital  importance. 

‘‘  Clergynaea  allege,  that  their  relation  to  the 
schools  has  been  modified  by  recent  legislation. 
Their  parishes  were  once  territorial,  now  they 
are  poll ;  and  thus  the  special  relation  they  once 
sustained  to  all  the  schools  within  their  territory, 
is  dissolved.  Once  they  owed  a  special  debt  to 
society  for  their  immunity  from  taxation  j  now 
that  obligation  is  cancelled.  From  this  or  some 
other  cause  it  has  happened,  that  a  public  school, 
kept  the  whole  twelve  months  in  a  place  where 
several  clergymen  were  constantly  resident,  has 
never  been  visited  by  any  of  them  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  years.” 

Tbit  aUte  of  matters  it,  we  fear,  too  common  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  well  at  Mastachusetts,  The  remedy  is 
simple.  Ij*t  the  Clergymen  of  the  different  religious  persua¬ 
sions  be  declared  by  the  School  law,  members  ex-officio  of 
the  School  Board  within  whose  district  they  reside.  As 
the  law  now  stands  the  connection  between  the  religioue  and 
the  meral  and  intellectual  teacher  it  virtually  disaolved.  The 
Cletgyman  feelt^himtelf  to  be  an  intruder  in  the  tchooU  and 
eoBeeqoently  rarely  vitite  them.  True— he  is  not  disquali¬ 
fied  by  the  law  from  being  elected  a  School  Director,  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  he  ie  not  elected  and  wiH  not,  unleas 
hit  election  it  aacured  by  a  provision  in  the  law  itaelfr 
Why  should  Ameriea  ‘J»  the  only  CbritUan  country  in 


which  a  mawkish  dread  of  sectarianism,  deprives  the  state 
of  the  aid  of  those  individuals  whose  education  peculiarly 
qualifies  them  for  superintending  the  public  eeminaries  1 
In  our  next  we  shall  advert  to  the  two  remaining  topics 
discussed  in  the  report. 


From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review for  January 
1838. 

The  neighboring  countries  of  Europe,  which 
have  become  in  many  respects  so  familiar  to  us 
(luring  above  twenty  years  of  peace  and  of  increas¬ 
ing  intercourse,  still  present  a  wide  field  for  impor¬ 
tant  researches  to  those  who,  not  content  with 
observing  only  the  outward  aspect  of  manners  or 
of  nature,  or  enjoying  the  treasures  of  art  which 
they  may  contain,  will  penetrate  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  and  investigate  their  social  condition.  Their 
are  many  important  questions  which  are  now  for¬ 
cing  themselves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  the 
attention  of  all  the  nations  composing  the  great 
European  family,  and  the  traveller  who  will  col¬ 
lect  accurate  information  as  to  the  progress  which 
different  countries  have  made  in  their  solution, 
may  be  assured  that  he  is  spending  his  time  in  a 
manner  not  unprofitable  to  his  own  country,  and 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials  of 
sound  legislation.  Circumstances  have  develo¬ 
ped  different  institutions,  as  Nature  has  distribu¬ 
ted  various  products  in  different  countries,  and  each 
by  availing  itselfof  the  experience  of  ite  neighbors 
may  avoid  many  mistakes,  and  advance  with  a 
surer  and  more  rapid  step  in  the  career  of  im¬ 
provement. 

Amongst  the  questions  most  interesting  to  hu¬ 
manity  which  are  chiefly  agitated  at  present,  we 
may  specify  particularly  such  as  relate  to  those 
who  form  the  most  numerous  class  In  every  soci* 
ety,  such  as  the  policy  of  a  legal  provision  for 
the  poor,  commerce  and  industry,  popular  educa¬ 
tion,  the  wages  of  labor,  the  prices  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  the  employments  of  the  laboring 
classes,  the  amount  of  property  possessed  by 
then),  savings’  banks,  and  many  other  particulars 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  human  improvement. 

That  there  is  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  society  throughout  Europe, 
we  think  few  will  be  found  to  question,  and 
among  the  many  indubitable  proofs  of  this  cheer¬ 
ing  fact,  which  wc  derive  from  the  advance  of 
science,  the  amelioration  of  laws,  the  obliteration 
of  prejudices,  and  ofbarbarous  animosities,  as  na¬ 
tions  become  better  acquainted, — no  circumstan¬ 
ces  appears  to  us  more  striking,  none  fraught 
with  more  certainty  of  happiness  to  mankind,  than 
that  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  pop¬ 
ular  education,  which  is  now  awakening  on  all 
sides.  For  the  progress  of  the  higher  seienees, 
and  the  more  ornamental  branches  of  education, 
our  forefathers  have  made  magnificent  provision  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  present  century  that  must  be 
awarded  the  honour  of  endeavoring  to  render  in¬ 
struction  a  universal  blessing,  and  to  adapt  to  el¬ 
evate  the  moral  character  and  to  improve  the  hap¬ 
piness  and  comfort  of  the  humblest  members  of 
society.  In  our  own  country,  however,  we  may 
hitherto  boast  more’of  insulated  efforts  and  experi¬ 
ments  than  of  the  actual  establishment  of  a  well- 
proportioned  system  of  popular  education,  and 
for  US  of  this  generation  has  been  reserved  the 
glorious  task  of  laying  the  foundations,  at  least, 
of  an  edifice,  commensurate  with  the  just  de¬ 
mands  of  the  most  numerous  classes  of  our  coun- 
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trymen.  In  this  position  of  things,  any  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  valuable  as  to  the  exertions  making 
in  foreign  countries  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
same  object,  in  order  that  the  example  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  nations  may  enourage  and  direct  us 
in  a  work  of  suca  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  reviewer  then  proceed*  to  detail  the  educational  mea- 
surea  introduced  into  Franqe  by  the  law  of  1 833,  an  account 
of  which  we  have  already  given  in  an  article  on  The  Prus¬ 
sian  System  of  Education, 

“  Another  direction  in  which  the  German  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  education  has  extended  itself  is 
Italy,  where  the  Austrian  government  has  the 
credit  of  having  introduced  it  into  Lombardy 
fourteen  years  ago. 

'  The  population  of  this  country  amounted  in 
1835  to  2,455,539,  comprising  in  2233  comuni, 
forming  nine  provinees.  The  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  elementary  schools  in  Lombardy  commen¬ 
ced  in  1822.  Two  objects  are  preposed  in 
their  establishment :  the  first  being  to  afford  to 
the  humblest  class,  both  agricultural  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  instruction  adapted  to  their  condition  ;  and 
the  second,  to  furnish  the  youth  of  the  middle 
classes  with  an  education  which  shall  fit  them 
for  pursuing  commerce,  agriculture,  or  the  useful 
arts. 

For  the  first  object  are  designed  the  lesser  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  (c^led  acuole  minori,)  in  which 
are  received  separately  children  of  each  sex  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.*  The  instruc¬ 
tion  which  they  here  receive  comprises  religion, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  first  rudiments 
of  grammar;  and  for  girls  needle-work,  and 
knitting,  They  are  divided  into  two  olasses, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  is  complete  in  three 
years  at  most. 

For  the  children  of  those  above  the  lowest 
classes  there  are  higher  schools,  (called  acuole 
maggiori,)  some  of  which  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  some  into  four.  The  first  are  for  both 
sexes,  the  latter  only  for  boys.  In  the  two  first 
olasses  of  all  these  schools  the  instruction  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  lesser  schools  ;  in  the  third 
class  is  taught  caligraphy,'compo8ition,  the  high¬ 
er  parts  of  arithmetic  applied  practically  to  the 
necessities  of  life  (  and  in  the  female  schools,  fine 
needle-work  and  embroidery.  In  the  boy’s  schools 
which  have  four  classes,  the  preceding  branches 
of  instruction  are  followed  by  a  course  which 
lasts  two  years,  in  whieh  are  taught  the  elements 
of  geometry,  natural  history,  and  mechanics,  and 
the  drawing  of  ornaments,  machines,  maps,  and 
arcliitecture ;  the  manner  of  teaching  being  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  Some  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  at  the  expense  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment — some  are  provided  for  by  the  different  com¬ 
munes.  The  higher  schools  of  three  classes  for 
boys,  as  well  as  the  lesser  elementary  schools  fqr 
both  sexes,  are  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
comuni;  whereas  the  four-class  schools,  and 
those  of  three  classes  for  girls,  are  provided  by 
the  government.t  One  of  each  of  thesp  last  kin<l8 
is  established  in  the  principal  tov^n’of  each  of  the 
nine  provinces,  as  well  as  pnp  for  girls  ip  Cren;a 
and  Casalmaggiore, 

Here  we  may  observe  three  points  in  which 

*  By  art  Ixiii  of  the  few  of  1822,  all  fethera  of  families 
are  (impelled  to  aend  theii  children  to  tbeae  achoola,  (unlaas 
they  are  educated  elsewhere,)  under  pain  of  a  fine  for  eveiy 
months’  neglect. — AtmaU.^  fiUMttiea.  vol  xzxix.  p,  80. 

f  Every  commune  containing  above  fifty  children  of  both 
sexM  between  the  agsa  of  six  a^  twelve,  fe  hoqpd  tQ  nw’l- 
taiq  an  elementary  s^ool, 
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(be  Auatrian  ayaleiD  of  popular  education  is  super¬ 
ior  to  that  as  yet  establi^ed  in  France :  drst,  girls 
have  equal  advantages  with  boys  as  far  as  ele¬ 
mentary  education  is  necessary  for  them,  and  the 
Corouiri  are  found  able  to  support  the  whole  ex- 

Eense ;  secondly,  the  superior  schools,  which 
ave  failed  in  France,  are  here  in  vigor,  being 
supported  by  the  government ;  and  nine  such, 
distributed  amongst  a  population  of  only  two 
millions  and  a  half,  seems  a  fair  proportion.  An¬ 
other  important  feature  in  the  education  afforded 
in  Lombard/  i8,\hat  it  recognizes  the  great  defici¬ 
ency  of  any  system  of  which  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  forms  no  part.  The  grand  evil  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is,  that  the  instruction  imparled  is  limited 
and  moulded  to  suit  the  views  of  the  government, 
and  any  independent  exercise  of  the  knowledge 
thus  acquired  is  jealously  prevented. 

We  will  ntiw  observe  the  increase  of  these  va¬ 
rious  kinds  or  schools  during  the  ten  years  since 
their  establishment,  ending  with  1832  : 


Higher  llc^’a 
School-. 

Higher  Girl's 
Schools. 

MK 

19 

11 

tsxt 

JJT 

14 

Year. 

Leaser  Bov’a 

Lesser  Girl’s 

Total  Scholars. 

Schools 

St'hools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

182S 

2108 

492 

81,241 

26,524 

1838 

2279 

1184 

112.127 

54.640 

Besides,  these  government  schools,  in  which 
ehildren  from  six  to  twelve  years  old,  are  gratui¬ 
tously  instructed,  there  were  in  1832, 228  schools 
for  Sundays  and  holidays  where 

4566  children  above  the  ages  of  twelve  are  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  perfected  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  they  had  acquired  at  the  public  schools. 
These  are  opened  gratuitously,  by  parish  priests 
and  schoolmasters,  in  conformity  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  in  the  instructions  to  the  clergy,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  government  regulations  for  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  :  The  prescribed  period  of  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  public  schools  being  often  insuffici¬ 
ent  for  the  necessary  education  of  the  chddren ; 
in  those  places  where  there  exists  none  but  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  the  priest  will  be  required  to 
give  inst'uction  in  religion,  and  the  schoolmaster 
in  other  subjects,  on  the  afternoons  of  holidays, 
to  those  above  tlie  age  at  which  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  ceases  to  be  obligatory.” 

In  some  large  towns  charitable  individuals  in¬ 
struct  the  shopboys  and  apprentices  every  even¬ 
ing  in  all  that  is  most  suitable  to  their  condition. 

All  the  asylums  for  foundlings  and  orphans 
have  an  elementary  school  attached  to  them. 
There  are  also  in  Lombardy  thirty-six  charitable 
boarding  schmds  fcoori/ff) ;  twenty  for  702  boys 
and  sixteen  containing  732  girls. 

The  elementary  schools  kept  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  which  the  scholars  for  their  education 
amounted  1832  to  241 ;  containing  about  6119 
boys,  and  459  with  8631  girls. 

The  private  superior  schools,  or  colleges,  con¬ 
tain  721  boys  and  1641  girls. 

Altogether,  therefore,  we  may  estimate  the 
number  of  children,  chiefly  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  who  were  in  1832  receiving  ele¬ 
mentary  iustruction  in  I,ombardy,  at  the  consid- 
•rable  number  of  188,879,  i.  e.  one-tliirteenth  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  that  date  there  were  only 
ninety-eight  eomuni  without  a  school,  and  most  of 
these  contained  a  population  below  that  which 
the  law  obliges  to  maintain  one.  'Fhe  readiness. 


of  the  people  to  avail  theitiselves  of  the  benefits 
of  education  for  their  cllildreh  itiay  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  thkt,  in  i83^i,  there  weret  ih  the 
2233  conluiii  of  Lombardy,  3448  public  school- 
roonis,  of  which  473  were  gratuitously  erected 
by  private  beneficence,  the  rest  being  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  eomuni. 

'^"The  yearly  expense  of  public,  elementary  in¬ 
struction  in  Lombardy  is  estimated*  at  2,550,000 
Austrian  Jire  to  the  government  (about  jC85,000,) 
^ajjd- 1,275,000  to  thecomuui  (£42-,000.) 

The  plans  of  government  will  not  be  complete 
till  two  institutions  of  still  higher  instruction,  for 
merchants  and  manufacturers  -\iicuole  tecniche,) 
shall  be  established,  one  at  Milan,  and  the  oilier 
at  Venice.  They  will  teach  history,  particularly 
of  arts  and  commerce,  the  science  of  commerce, 
foreign  languages,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts, 
architecture,  mechanics,  and  hydraulics. 

The  government  appoint  provincial  and  district 
inspectors  of  public  schools,  on  whose  efficien¬ 
cy  much  of  the  success  of  the  system  depends. 

Or  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  in  Lombardy,  the 
proportion  which  frequent  the  schools  differs  in 
the  various  provinces.  It  appears  that,  on  an  av¬ 
erage  of  the  whole,  680  1-3  in  every  thousand 
boys  of  the  proper  age  frequent  the  public  schools 
and  428  in  every  thousand  girls.  'I'he  deficien¬ 
cy  in  the  attendance  of  the  girls  is  in  part  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  more  numerous  private  estab¬ 
lishments  for  their  education.t 

To  secure  a  supply  of  proper  persons  to  as¬ 
sume  the  important  office  of  schoolmaster  must 
be  a  principal  consideration  in  every  system  of 
general  education.  The  means  adopted  for  train¬ 
ing  young  men  for  this  employment  in  Lombar¬ 
dy  appear  rather  deficient,  A  six  months’  course 
in  the  science  of  teaching  imtthodim)  is  given 
in  the  higher  schools  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and 
three  months  in  the  other  schools  of  four  classes. 
After  this  course,  the  aspirant  to  the  office  of  mas¬ 
ter  must  pass  a  year  as  assistant  in  the  practice 
of  teaching  at  some  public  school.  Instruction  in 
the  science  of  teaching  is  also  given  to  those  in¬ 
tended  for  holy  ordeis  in  the  episcopal  semina¬ 
ries.” 

*  ^ggio  Statittico  suir  Ualia,  by  Colonel  Senistori. 

f  In  the  folowing  table  a  comparison  ia  nade  between 
the  number  of  children  who  frequent  elementary  achools  and 


the  whole  population  in  dilTerent  ronntriea : 


LoTibardy 

. 

to  13 

Bohemia 

- 

“  11 

Tyrol 

- 

“  10 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

- 

“  13 

Styria  and  Carinthia 

- 

“  18 

Is>wer  Austria  (exclusive  of  Vienna) 

«  16 

Upiier  Austria 

- 

«  20 

Mean  of  the  whole  Austrian  monarchy 

the  same  as  in  l<ombardy 

“  13 

England  and  Scotland 

«  16 

Holland 

.<  14 

Denmark 

“  15 

Bavaria 

“  8 

Uiiy  of  Naples  » 

“119 

Russian  Empire  • 

“  924 

Nothern  France 

“  24 

Southern  do. 

40 

This  was  the  proportion  previously  to  the  introduction  of 

the  ref*ent  system  of  popular  instruction  in 
is  in  all  Prance  as  1  to  about  27. 

France. 

It  now 

Tuscany 

• 

1 

to  60 

Cersiea 

1 

“  20 

Duchy  of  Perms  • 

- 

1 

«  48 

Do  ofLucca 

. 

1 

.<  89 

Canton  of  Geneva 

- 

1 

“  7 

I^BALBS  oHaPHICS:  ^ 

The  dhject  of  thia  treatiae  is  twofold — to  introduce  drawing 
as  a  branch  of  instruction  into  schools  and  families  and  to 
improve  the  art  of  Penmanship  by  connecting  it  with  draw¬ 
ing.  That  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  desirable,  every 
one^will  admit;  that  it  is  practicable  is  we  think  clearly  shows 
in  the  work  tiefore  us.  The  idea  that  some  mysterious  dif¬ 
ficulty  attaches  to  drawing  which  those  only  who  arc  gifted 
with  genius  can  overcome,  deters  many  from  making  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Let  such  adopt  Mr.  Peales  motto  ‘‘Tr>,’  and  care¬ 
fully  attentl  to  the  rules  given  in  this  Manual,  and  we  have 
no  hesitalioa  in  saying  that  they  will  in  a  short  lime  find  the 
difficulty  disappear. 

Mother  won!* I  let  me! 

A  number  of  boys  with  hooks  in  their  hands 
were  passing  up  street  on  their  way  to  school. 
They  were  talking  with  animated  countenances 
apparenily  on  a  subject  of  common  interest, 

“Hallo,  Sam,”  said  one  of  them,  “  are  you 
going  with  us  this  afternoon  ?” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  answered  Samuel,  “  moth¬ 
er  does  not  know  whether  it  is  fuozen  hard 
enough  to-day.  I  am  afraid  she  will  not  let  me 
go.  It  is  always  the  way  when  there  is  any  fun 
to  be  had — mother  keeps  me  at  home.” 

“Just  like  my  mother,”  replied  his  compan¬ 
ion,  “  she  is  always  afraid  I  sh.dl  be  drowned, 
or  get  run  over,  or  be  killed  in  some  way  or 
other.  Site  has  not  let  me  coast  the  street  all  this 
winter.  I  must  always  promise  to  go  off  with 
my  sled  into  the  fields.” 

Edward  Totry,  wlio  was  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  two  boys,  was  a  listener  to  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  said  nothing  ;  but  when  the  boys  look¬ 
ed  towards  him,  expecting  from  him  some  re¬ 
mark  upon  the  subject,  they  saw  a  tear  in  his 
eye,  which  he  turned  away  to  conceal.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  judge  what  were  the  feelings  which 
called  it  forth.  A  glaitce  at  his  moitriiing  suit, 
reminded  the  boys  of  their  companion’s  situation. 
It  was  hut  a  few  weeks  before,  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  an  affectionate  mother,  and  thry  con¬ 
jectured  correctly  that  their  conversation  had 
brought  her  to  his  mind.  Edward  was  thinking 
of  his  mother,  and  his  reflections  were  sonieiliing 
like  the  following :  “These  boys  think  it  very 
hard  to  be  looked  after  so  closely,  and  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  run  into  dangers,  and  so  I  used  to  do ;  but 
the  time  may  come  when  they  would  give  the 
world  to  have  some  one  to  care  for  them  as  their 
kind  mothers  do  now. — Oh  !  if  I  could  only  have 
my  own  good  mother  again,  how  willing  I  should 
be  to  give  up  every  one  ofnty  (days  to  please  her.” 
Now  no  mother  ever  wished  to  deprived  her  chil¬ 
dren  of  enjoyments.  Any  boy  will  find  his 
niotlier  more  willing  to  confe,*  a  pleasure  on  liira 
than  to  enjoy  it  herself.  The  reason  wliy  she 
may  he  unwilling  in  any  case,  tliat  he  should  go 
out  upon  the  water,  or  coast  in  the  atreeis,  or  to 
skate  upon  the  river,  is  not  that  she  wishes  to 
deprive  him  of  enjoyment,  but  because  she  is 
afraid  he  will  meet  with  injury. 

Sometimes  perhaps  the  mother  is  apprehensive 
of  danger,  when  none  in  reality  exist, — She  is 
afraid  the  river  or  bay  is  not  frozen  sufficiently, 
when  it  really  is  so  she  is  unwilling  her  sun  should 
venture  upon  it,  though  he  may  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  himself,  that  there  is  no  danger. 

Well,  now  supposing  that  in  such  a  case  bs 
should  cheerfully  give  up  his  plan  of  skating, 
simply  because  his  mother  wishes  it,  and  seek 
his  amusement  in  some  other  way,  or  suppose 


eren  that  he  should  stay  at  home,  and  hare  no 
play  at  all  for  one  afternoon,  if  that  should  he  his 
mother  s  wish  ?  would  this  be  erreater  orivaiinn 


^rHE  EDUCATOR. 


mother  s  wish  ?  would  this  be  greater  privation 
than  she  has  endured  for  him  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  limes,  and  which  she  is  ready  at  any 
time  to  endure  for  him  again  ?  Whe  e  is  the  boy 
who  had  rather  liis  mother  should  suffer  anxiety 
and  apprehension  for  him  a  whole  afternoon, 
than  to  forego  himself,  the  pleasure  of  spendincr 
it  in  any  particular  way  that  he  has  chanced  to 
fix  upon  ?  [Youth’s  Magazine. 

T  E  R  R  A  C  uTYFr  aT^ 

F rom  the  CuUivatw. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  HARVESTING  CORN. 

In  our  last  November  No.  we  gave  the  result 
of  an  experiment  in  harvesting  corn,  goiior  to 
show,  tliat  it  is  better  U)  cut  it'up  than  to  lo^l)  it 
We  now  give  the  result  of  another  experiui'^nt 
of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  first  week  of  September,  we  went  with 
two  neighbors  into  our  cornfiehl,  where  our  men 

were  cuttingup  corn,  and  caused  36  hills  to  be 
cut  up',  where  we  found  them  at  work,  which 
was  of  the  fair  average  quality  of  the  field,  and 
stocked  seperately:  adjoining  which  36  hills 
were  topped,  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  a  third  par¬ 
cel  of  36  hills,  immediately  adjoining  the  last, 
was  left  to  ripen  upon  the  entire  stock.  On  thd 
*Sd  September  we  proceeded  to  pick,  husk  and' 
weigh  the  corn  on  the  several  parcels.  The  re  I 
suit  was  as  follows  :  ! 

No.  1,  cut  up  had  126  ears,  which  weighed  56-' 
tos  No.  2,  topped,  had  127  ears  which  weigh- 

edWlhs.  3oz.  No.  8,  standing,  had  125  ears,  ; 

which  weighed  62  Ihs.  10  oz.  i 

We  found  on  trial,  the  same  evening,  that  it  : 
required  78  lbs.  of  ears  to  give  a  bushef  of  shell-  i 
^  corn.  The  field  was  planted  at  exactly  three  ( 
teet  beiween  the  rows  and  at  about  two  feet  four  i 
inches  in  the  rows;  but  assuming  that  the  dis-  i 
tance  was  three  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  it  would 
give  to  the  acre  5,808  hills— and  there  pronahly 
was  not  20  hills  deficient  in  five  acres.  Upon 
these  data  the  product  on  an  acre,  under  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  harvesting,  would  be  as  follows^ 
omitlmg  fractions : 

No.  1  would  give  9,274  lbs.  or  1 19  bushels.  f 

No.  2  »  8,409J  “  108  »  i 

No.  3  »  8,490  “  109  « 

Although  the  parcels  selected  were  supposed  to  ii 

^similar,  it  was  perceived,  after  the  corn  vvasgath-  fl 
ered,  that  an  apple  tree,  giving  a  shade  6  to  7  feet 
broad,  stood  in  No.  3— the  whole  field  beiiiT  a  o 
>0iing  orchard— which  undoubtedly  had  an  influ-  U 
cnee  ,11  lessening  the  product  of  that  parcel— as  it  I, 

expected  to  have  ex-  <r 
cceded  that  of  No.  1.  "uve  ex  g 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  grain,  of  the  lii 

d  fferem  prcl.,  ,h«  of  No.  1,  .-hL  l.kd  sl  lii 

was  d^v  «  was  unquestionably  best ;  It  ki 

2  ^0,1?  while  much  of  Nos.  ar 

miri  h  'I  7  J  •ef’l  standing  li, 

nioddv  was  wet  ,,r  di 

raouId>.  and  some  of  it  had  actually  grown.  The  m 

eiZr  *  r“  exceeding  in  value  cr 

of  the  other  parcels  more  than  one  half.  bit 

Chol""^  Sidney  no 

present,  and  assisted,  in  the  cut-  le” 
erfm-  Pteking,  husking,  weighing  and  an 

^«*nnuing,  the  several  parcels,  and  have^  au-  vei 


)  ihorized  us  to  say  that  they  fully  concur  in  the 
5  preceeding  statement. 

1  In  our  experiment  of  the  last  year,  the  loss  in 
»  topping,  over  cutting  up,  was  found  to  be  about 
•  SIX  bushels  ,  in  the  above  detailed  experiment  it 
appears  to  be  eleven  bushels  on  the  acre.  It  will 
'  also  be  observed,  on  referring  to  our  former  experi- 
,  ment.  that  the  number  of  ears,  and  the  product 
:  18  less  this  than  it  was  last  year.  This  has  been 
i  caused  by  the  drought.  None  of  the  succors  pro¬ 
duced  ears  this  year,  though  many  produced  them 
last  year. 

This  experiment  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  wc 
have  long  entertained,  that  there  is  a  prodigious 
waste,  both  in  corn  and  forage,  and  we  insist  in 
labor  also,  in  the  still  common  practice  of  topping 
corn,  and  we  again  beg,  lhat  those  who  remain 

incredulous  to  the  matter,  will  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  we  have  repeatedly  done,  and  satisfy 
themselves.  Say  there  arc  300,000  acres  ofcorn 
cultivated  in  this  state,  and  that  the  loss  by  top¬ 
ing  IS  only  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  agaregate 
ossiyottid  amount  1,500,000  bush  Is,  equal  at 
least  111  value  to  one  million  of  dollars  annually 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  in  labor  and  forage  ’ 
The  cause  if  the  topped  corn  having  produced 
less  than  that  which  was  cut  up,  although  often 
stated,  IS  here  repeated :  the  topped  corn  was  de¬ 
prived  of  its  elaborating  organs — its  lungs _ the 

leaves  above  the  grain,  and  of  course  received 
no  farther  accession  of  growth,  or  hut  very  little- 
while  the  corn  cut  up  retained  these  organs! 
which*  continued  to  send  down  nourishment  to 
llie  gram  for  some  days  through  its  green  suc¬ 
culent  stocks,  Any  fat mer  may  satisfy  himself 
readily  that  leaves  are  indispensihle  to  growth  by 
a  simple  and  easy  experiment:— let  him  pluck  all 
the  leaves  from  the  fruit  bearing  branch  of  the 
apple,  plumb  or  other  fruit  tree,  any  stage  of 
growth  of  the  fruit— and  he  will  find  that  the 
fruit  on  such  limb  will  neiiher  grow  nor  mature 
Its  flayer  where  there  are  no  leaves— though  it 
may  change  its  colour.  ® 


This  potato  sends  out  laterals  from  the  main 
stem,  which  grow  to  great  length  ;  and  the  roots 
which  feed  it,  strike,  deep  are  niimorous  and 
strong.  Hence  the  ground  in  which  they  are  to 
be  planted,  should  be  ploughed  deep,  and  the  hills 
should  be  placed  widely  apart,  that  the  soil  may 
acquire  solar  heat.  We  ought  further  to  remark, 
that  they  should  be  planted  early  in  our  climate, 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  warmed  fur 
their  reception,  as  they  seem  to  require  the  whole 
season  to  grow  their  large  tubers  and  mature  the 
crop. 

file  principal  growers  of  this  potato,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  are  J.  A.  'I’hompson,  Esq.  ofCaUkill,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  them  into  our 
country,  and  C.  N.  Bemeiit.  It  may  supersede 
inquiry  to  state  also,  that  the  price  at  which  grow¬ 
ers  hold  them,  is  $9  the  barrel,  or  f3  the  bushel. 
Uur  crop  has  been  disposed  of.  They  are  sold 
by  Messrs,  Thorburiis,  at  Albany  and  New-York, 
The  product  of  this  potato,  with  Mr.  Harger, 
(see  correspondence)  was  144  lbs.  for  13  ounces 
of  seed  planted;  and  we  are  informed  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New-Haven,  that  some  of  his  tubers 
were  sold  at  the  horticultural  fair  in  tliat  city  at 
one  dollar  each  !  ^ 


From  the  Cuttivaior. 

ROIIAN  POTATO. 

A  few  tubers  of  this  potatoe  were  introduced 
from  France,  in  1830.  We  have  cultivated  them 
two  seasons  and  feel  justified  in  recommending 
them  as  a  valuable  acquisition  in  our  husbandry— 
Fipt,  because  their  quality,  for  the  table,  will 
justify  It.  If  not  superior,  they  are  good.  The 
flesh  IS  yedlow,  solid,  and  of  good  flavor. 

Aeco«%_because  they  admit  of  a  great  econ- 
omy  in  seed-two  eyes  sufficing  (and  many  of 
Uie  tubers  have  thirty  to  forty  eves,)  to  plant  a 

they  require  comparatively 
Hie  labor  in  harvesting— a  man  being  able  to  dir 
thrice  as  mimy  of  them  in  a  day  asofordinaiy 

nn,  .1’  hundred 

and  ten,  of  the  largest  of  our  crop,  completly  fil- 

Img  a  flour  barrel.  Twenty  seven  bushels  were 

pulled,  by  one  man,  at  moderate  labor  ^ 

/burM/y_becai.se  they  yield  an  abundant 
Top.  From  85  rods  of  ground  we  gathered  175 

bushels,  while  our  common  cultivated  kinds  did 

not  give  us  half  a  crop.  One  case  has  been  sta, 

In,!  .1’  producing  a  bushel, 

and  another  of  having  produced  »  barrel,  at  bar. 


J  u  Patlurt. — We  find  in  the  second  volume  of 

ffie  Fransactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
’  Society,  an  interesting  communication  from  Wm. 

*  Young,  of  Delaware,  describing  the  mode  which 
he  have  succesfully  adopted,  of  renovating  lands, 
which  had  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  “  inca- 
pahle  of  producing  any  crop.”  ’I’his  was  effec- 
j  ted  by  “ploughing  and  sowing,  for  the  purpose  of 
^  producing  pasture,  and  an  accumulation  of  vege- 
table  soil.”  For  this  purpose  wheat,  rye,  Indi- 
^  an  corn,  buckwheat  and  oats  were  severally  tried 
;  and  the  latter  adopted  as  the  best.  The  soil  wa^ 
a  cold  heavy  clay.  His  practice  was  to  sow  oats 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  upon  land 
ploughed  in  the  fall,  or  in  fields  which  were  in  pas¬ 
ture  or  oats  the  preceding  autumn.  These  afford¬ 
ed  early  feed,  and  were  fed  till  July  or  August 
when  the  ground  was  reploughed  and  again  sown 
with  oats;  and  these  last  afforded  pasture  from  early 
Sept,  to  Dec.  Fertility  was  sofarincre.-ised  hy  this 
practice,  lhat  clover  could  be  grown  the  second 
or  third  year.  And  when  once  in  luxurient  clo¬ 
ver,  says  Mr.  Young,  “there  is  no  farmer  at  a 
loss  how  to  make  his  fields  as  rich  as  he  pleases: 
and  having  got  them  in  good  heart,  it  will  be  hit 
interest  to  pnt  them  in  such  rotation  as  shall  in- 
crease  the  vegetable  soil,  and  consequent  vertil- 
ilif  of  Ins  fields."  We  beg  the  reader  here  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  great  object  of  this  excellent  maiv- 
ager  was,  to  make  his  fields  grow  clover — this  air 
tamed,  he  considered  further  improvement  easy, 
Uow  much  easier  is  it,  to  prevent  than  to  cure 
barrenness  ?  There  is  much  land  in  the  atlantis 
states,  however,  so  exhausted  by  bad  husbandry, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  growing  clover.  Mr.  Young 
points  out  a  mode  by  which  it  can  be  reclaimed,  in 
a  practice  of  some  years ;  and  on  fields  where 
no  crop  would  grow,  he,  by  bis  mode  of  manage¬ 
ment,  maintained  a  dairy,  fattened  beef,  and  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops,  without  the  aid  of  extraneous 
manures.  Mr.  Young’s  letter  will  be  found  at 
p.  p.  187  to  199.  Those  who  would  profit  by 
his  example,  should  consult  his  whole  practice. 
Ur.  Mease  bears  testimony  to  the  correctness  of 
having  visited  his  farm 

in  1806  and  1608 _ Ibid. 


THE  EDUCATOR. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

FARMING— NEW  KINDS  OP  WHEAT. 

Galena,  Ills,  2id  January,  1838. 

Jbs6B  Bvel,— ‘Dear  Sir.— Erom  mjr  youth  \ 
have  been  fond  of  agriculture.  This  fact,  and  a 
desire  to  obtain  information^  are  my  only  excuses 
for  now  troubling  you  i  I  then  thought  I  would 
be  a  farmer,  but  circumstances  led  me  to  other 
pursuits.  1  wished  to  make  a  fortune  before  I 
would  turn  my  mind  to  agriculture.  Why  was  1 
not  wise  enough  to  say  at  once,  I  will  become  in¬ 
dependent  by  frugality,  industry  and  farming? 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  too  slow  a  way  to  wealth, 
although  I  was  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  far¬ 
mer’s  life,  viewed  physically  and  moraUy.  Well 
sir,  after  years  of  trouble  in  business,  my  atten¬ 
tion  was,  thank  God,  again  directed  to  farming, 
and  since  three  years,  my  time  has  been  mostly 
taken  to  that  business  on  the  farm,  situated  three 
miles  from  Galena.  Of  course  I  could  not  long 
be  a  farmer  without  taking  your  Cultivator.  I 
have  been  more  than  ten,  yes,  than  a  hundred 
times  repaid,  by  the  useful  information  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  for  the  small  pittance  I  have  given  in  re¬ 
turn,  of  50  cents  per  year.  I  see  with  much 
pleasure  that  you  intend  to  increase  the  size  and 
matter  of  your  useful  paper.  I  shall  continue  to 
be  a  subscriber ;  I  will  also  subscribe  for  my  broth¬ 
er  at  the  office  of  the  Galena  Advertiser.  When 
any  of  my  neighbors  call  on  me  for  information 
about  farming,  I  say,  do  you  take  the  Cultivator  ? 
If  they  answer  no,  I  tell  them  go  and  subscribe 
for  it,  and  you  will  hardly  need  lose  time  to  ques¬ 
tion  your  brother  farmers  about  the  management 
of  your  farms. 

My  friend,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hough,  of  Gibralter, 
Wisconsin,  gave  me  a  few  grains  of  your  Duel 
com.  I  will  take  great  care  of  it;  the  pains  you 
took  to  send  those  seeds  so  far,  induce  me  to  send 
you  here  inclosed  a  few  grains  of  bald  spring 
wheat,  brought,  at  from  Lord  Selkirk’s  settle¬ 
ments,  on  North  Red  River.  I  sowed  the  wheat, 
from  which  this  seed  was  gathered,  on  the  1 5th  of 
May  last ;  you  can  judge  of  the  quality  by  the 
specimen  sent;  it  came  to  maturity  perfectly, 
without  smut  or  rust,  producing  at  the  rate  of  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  1  have,  also,  a  many  head¬ 
ed  wheat,  brought  from  Santa  Fee,  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  bears  from  9  to  15  heads  per  straw, 
counting  the  centre  and  side  heads.  I  think  it 
differs  much  from  the  Egyptian  wheat,  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  very  large,  white  and  plump ;  it  is  said 
to  be  a  spring  wheat.  I  sowed  it  in  a  drill,  (about 
half  a  gill  of  it)  last  spring,  on  the  tenth  of  May. 
It  grew  luxuriantly,  pr<^ucing  heads  of  such 
large  size,  as  I  never  saw  before,  but  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  its  maturity  it  shrivelled  up,  the  berries 
being  very  deficient.  I  will  plant  it  again,  at  va¬ 
rious  periods,  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  I  can,  the  best 
moment.  In  the  Santo  Fee  country  it  produces 
at  the  rate  of  60  bushels  per  acre.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  about  the  culture  of  this 
wheat  ? 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  dtc. 

JAMES  G.  SOULARD. 

Relative  Value  of  ^Ruta  Baga  for  Fattening 

Oxen. 

Scaghtieoke,  Feb.  3,  1838. 

.  Sm, — Believing  the  turnip  culture  to  be  almost 
inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
and  knowing  the  strong  prejudices  entertained 
most  of  them,  against  any  thing  like  innovations, 
or  deviations,  from  the  good  old  ways  of  their  fa¬ 


thers,  as  they  term  them,  I  deem  it  ikfe  duty  of  the 
few,  who  have  been  credulous  enough  to  cultivate  a 
few  acres,  to  say,  what  they  can,  from  experience, 
to  induce  others  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  &  a  chance 
to  gfow  upon  a  few  Seres  of  their  poor  sandy  soil, 
that  will  hardly  gfow  any  thing  else,  and  they  will 
ffnd  when  the  summer  is  passed  and  harvest  ended 
thktthey  have  not  been  imposed  upon,  except  by 
the  large  quantity  of  roots.  And  it  was  my  object 
in  commencing  this  article,  to  show  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  their  value,  for  feeding,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  grains  and  roots,  generally  used. 
I  will  first  state  that  my  crop  was  about  950 
bushels  per  acre,  on  a  light,  sandy  soil,  without 
manure,  ploughed  butjonce,  and  hoed  twice,  the 
whole  expense,  including  interest  of  land,  was 
less  than  3  cents,  per  bushel,  a  price  which 
I  have  frequently  paid  for  digging  potatoes,  and 
the  same  land  would  not  have  produced  200 
bushels.  I  fed  '2  yoke  of  cattle  on  them  for  two 
months,  viz ;  November  and  December,  feed  5 
bushels  per  day,  a  yoke.  Average  gain  115  lbs. 
a  yoke  per  month.  The  same  cattle  were  fed 
through  the  month  of  January,  on  potatoes  and 
meal,  corn  and  oats,  ground  together  in  equal 
quantities,  feed,  two  bushels  potatoes,  one  bushel 
meal.  Gain  60  lbs.  Estimate  the  value  of  the 
ruta  baga,  by  the  present’price  of  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes,  and  the  respective  gains,  and  it  makes 
the  ruU  baga  worth  but  a  fraction  less  than  48 
cents  per  bushels  ;  that  is,  if  corn  is  worth  8s., 
oats  4s.,  potatoes  2s.,  for  making  beef,  we  must 
put  the  ruta  baga  at  48  cents.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried,  the  cattle 
were  weighed  correctly,  and  eat  their  allowance 
every  day. — Ibid. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  MATHER. 


CHINESE  MORUS  MULTICAULIS,  &c. 

At  the  Lirmaean  Gardens,  Flushing  New  York. 

35,000 

Splendid  trees  of  the  genuine  Moms  Multicaulis  are  yet 
remaining  for  sale,  at  moderate  prices,  according  to  their 
size, — and  also  cuttings  of  the  same.  None  of  the  hum¬ 
bug  kind  are  sold  at  this  establishment.  Also  20,000  trees 
of  the  splendid  Morus  Expanse,  which  has  very  large  leaves, 
greatly  loved  by  the  worm ;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  yields  silk 
of  the  first  excellence.  A  great  supply  of  the  Mosetti  or 
Alpine  mulberry,  the  Canton,  Dandolo,  Broussa,  Asiatic, 
Pyramidalis,  Rose  of  Lombardy,  Morus  alata,  and  other  va¬ 
rieties. 

Also — ^Fmit  and  Ornamental  trees.  Plants  and  Seeds  of 
every  kind,  and  an  immense  stock  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots, 
just  arrived  from  Holland — Silk  Worms  Eggs  of  every  kind 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  White  Italian,  Canton  and  Moretti 
or  Aljune  Mulberry  seeds  in  any  quantity. 

The  Morus  Multicaulis  trees  raised  here  have  one  third 
more  joints  and  buds,  thsin  Southern  trees,  and  of  course 
are  worth  50  per  cent  more  for  propagation ;  and  the  wood 
becomes  as  mature  and  perfect  on  the  high  exposed  poaticn, 
our  Nurseries  occupy  as  at  any  place  in  the  Union— Also, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbous  Roots,  Green  House 
Plants,  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  sale  in  large  or  small  parcels. 

Pri(^  catalogues  will  be  sent  to  every  applicant  and  or¬ 
ders  per  mail  will  be  executed  with  as  much  precision  and 
despatch  as  if  the  purchasers  were  present,  and  will  be  pack¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  be  sent  to  the  remotest  region  with  safety. 

WM.  PRINCE  &  SON. 

Nov.  5,  1838. 


FOR  SALE  HERE. 

Many  thousands  of  the  Morus  Alba,  or  White 
Italian  Mulberry,  fit  to  set  out  this  fall : 

For  500  and  upwards  at  12^  cents  a  piece. 
100  and  upwards  at  14. 
any  number  under  at  15. 

8q>t.  ihtk.  1838. 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 
EASTON,  Pa. 

The  students  of  this  Institution  will  reassemble  for  the 
Winter  Session,  on  Wednesday  the  31st  October,  instant 
The  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  session  are  as  follows: 

Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Geo.  Junkin,  D.  D.  Principal. 

Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  W.  M’Cartney. 

Chemistry,  Traill  Green,  M.  D. 

German,  French  and  Italian,  Rev,  Frederick  Schmidt 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

Geology,  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq. 

The  course  for  graduation,  extends  over  four  years.  Stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  Sal¬ 
lust  Virgil,  Mairs  Syntax,  Greek  Grammar  and  Collectanea 
Grvea  Minora. 

A  modified  course,  for  non-professional  men,  comprising 
Mathematics,  Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  strict  but  paternal.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints,  resulting  fron 
systematic  vigilance,  eveiy  effort  is  used  both  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Professors  for  developing  and  strengthening  the 
moral  principles  of  the  students. 

Physical  Education  is  also  carefully  attended  to.  With 
this  view,  opportunities  are  furnished  to  the  Students  of  de¬ 
voting  two  or  three  hours  daily  to  manual  labour  in  Garden¬ 
ing,  Farming,  Printing  and  Carpentering;  and  the  value  of 
their  labor  is  deducted  from  their  bills. 

The  department  of  the  College  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  at  present,  respecfully  requested  is  the  TEACH¬ 
ERS  SEMINARY  and  MODEL  SCHOOL  about  to  be 
opened  under  the  care  of  Professor  Cunningham  and  Mi. 
William  Dunn,  late  of  The  Edinburgh  Institution.  Tbs 
candidate  teachers  will  prosecute  their  studies  in  Mathemat¬ 
ics  and  Philosophy  under  the  ordinary  Professors  in  ths 
Collegiate  department.  They  will  be  instructed  in  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  practice  of  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Cunningham,  and 
will  be  employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  giving  lessons  un¬ 
der  his  inspection,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
and  French  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  The  Model  School 
will  be  taught  by  Mr.  Dunn,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction 
have  recommended  him  to  the  trustees,  as  a  fit  person  for 
the  office,  and  who  resigned  his  situation  in  The  Edinburgh 
Institution,  to  accept  the  appointment. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Model  School  will  comprise 
all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English  education.  Pupils, 
intended  for  the  Collegiate  department,  will  attend  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Parents  desirous  of  placing  their  children  in  the  preparato¬ 
ry  school  are  requested  to  make  early  application.  Young 
men  intending  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
Teaching,  will  find  it  their  interest  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
Teachers  Seminary  as  numerous  applications  are  made  to  the 
College  for  qualified  Teachers.  Individuals  of  wealth  and 
public  spirit  interested  in  the  advancement  of  Education, 
have  new  an  opportunity  of  promoting  that  end  by  aiding 
young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  held  out  for 
qualifying  themselves  as  Teachers. 

THE  EXPENSES  ABE 

FOR  THE  WINTER  TERM  OF  22  WEEKS. 

Boarding,  Tuition,  use  of  Rooms  and  Library  f63.  Fuel 
and  attendance  per  Room  $12.  Washing  3  cents  per  piece. 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  TERM  OF  20  WEEKS 

Boarding,  Tuition  dec.,  $60. 

For  Tuition  without  board  in  the  College  department  $15 
per  term ;  in  the  Model  School  $8  00.  Board  can  be 
obtained  in  the  town  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  week,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  as  above. 

The  actual  College  expenses  where  two  Student  occupj 
a  room  fall  a  little  under  $140  per  annum.  From  this  U 
deducted  the  value  of  the  Students  labor  in  the  Shops,  Farm 
and  Garden,  which  of  course  depends  upon  his  dilligence 
and  capacity. — During  last  term  it  varied  from  00  00  (fs- 
some  have  wroug^ht  none)  to  $29. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York  Ob 
server,  Trenton  Emporium,  United  States  GazetteandPrer 
byterian  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  American,  and  Harrii- 
burg  Reporter,  will  insert  the  above  weekly  for  six  wteh 
and  send  their  bills  to  this  office. 


L 


